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Musical Announcements, 
—_o— 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


ra Performance, at Reduced Prices,—Piccolo- 
_ Spezia, Giuglini, Rossi, and Beneventano.— 
THIS EVENING (Saturday, September 19), LA 
PRAVIATA and the Grand Scena from the Third 
Act of IL TROVATORE: by Signor Giuglini. Ap- 
plication to be made at the box-office at the theatre. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Provincial Tour. — Newcastle, Dublin.—Italian opera. 
Piccolomini, Spezia, Poma, Fazio, Belletti, Belart, 
Beneventano, yo Mercuriali, Aldi, and. Giuglini 
will appear—at Wolverhampton, on the 21st of Sep- 
tember; Leicester on the 22nd; Leamington, on 
the 28rd; Cheltenham, on the 24th; Brighton, on 
the2sth; Reading, on the 29th; Birapghem, on the 
30th; Nottingham, on the 1st of October; Hull 
(Grand Music Hall), on the 2nd; Newcastle, from 
the 5th to the 8th; and Dublin, on the 12th. 








Great. National Standard Theatre, 
Shoreditch. Proprietor, Mr. John Douglass.—Great 
Success of Mr. and Mrs. SIMS REEVES.—The above 
eminent artistes have created the greatest sensation 
ever known within the walls of a theatre: will ap- 
pear every evening during the week. Supported by 
a first-rate operatic and dramatic company. This 
theatre magnificently re-decorated. 


MR. and MRS. PAGET (R.A.M.), 
BASS and CONTRALTO, 
17, WINCHESTER-PLACE, PENTONVILLE, N, 








St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark.— 
Next Sunday, the.20th instant, being the Feast of 
the. Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER will be sung, with 
full orchestral socompeninent, after the vespers, 
which commence at half-past 6 o’clock p.m. 





CHOIR BOYS Wanted in a LONDON 
CHOIR. They will receive their education and a 
small salary. Apply, by letter, to Mr. Josiah Pitt- 
man, 1, New Ormond-street. No application enter- 
tained after September 21st. 


ENGLISH BALLADS.—Mr. C. BLAND 
‘begs to acquaint his friends and the public that he 
ves INSTRUCTION in the above style of SING- 
NG; on the most approved system, daily, from Ten 
o'clock in the morning until Six in the evening, at 
his residence, 84, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 











Musical Publications, 


—~j— 


LEGENDARY BALLADS. 





THE ORGAN. 


“ 

Mendelssohn’s "WEDDING MARCH,” 
and Meyerbeer’s “BENEDIZIONE de’ PUGNALI,” 
being No. 1 of THE CLASSICAL ORGANIST, a 
selection of celebrated compositions trom the works 
of the great masters: arranged from the orchestral 
scores from the organ, with Pedal Obbligato, by J.T. 
Stoner. Price 3s.; or six numbers in one volume, 
bound in cloth, 15s. This work is engraved on large 
plates, oblong folio size, and printed on thick paper, 
which has been made hes page for the purpose, 
The publishers have spared no expense in rendering 
the present work for the organ truly worthy of that 
noble instrument. 

D’ALMAINE AND Co., 20, Soho-square. 





Third Edition.—Sung by Miss Poole. 
“KIND WORDS.”—Ballad. 
Composed by Junia Mruts. 
Apprson, Horxr|er, and Co., 210, Regent-street. 





Musical Instruments. 


—o—. 


To the Music Trade and Profession.— 
The LARGEST and CHEAPEST STOCK of SE- 
COND HAND PIANOFORTES by Broadwood, 
Collard, Allison, Oetzmann, Gange, and Tomkison, 
are to be had at Messrs. Kelly an 6o.’s, 1i, Charles- 
street, Middlesex Hospital. Hare by Erard, Erat, 
&c. Second-hand Organs, &c. ianoforte Tuners 
and Repairers provided. Valuations effected, and 
every class of business connected with the Musical 
Profession negotiated. 














Miscellancous, 


—o—. 


The Mutual Life Assurance Society, 
39, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LonDON. 
Established 1834. 

This isa purely Mutual Life Assurance Societ 
with a Capital ‘of more than £280,009 invested in 
Government and Securities, created entirely 
by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, an 
all belonging to the Members. The Assurances in 
force are £1,260,000, and the Income upwards of 

£55,000 per annum. 

tailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, to- 
gether with the list of Bonuses paid on the Claims 
of the past year, and the Re , General Cash Ac- 
count, and Balance Sheet of the Society to the 31st 
December last, will be given on a written or per- 


sonal application. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
The friends of the Society, and the general public 
are respectfully advised that any Assurances effected 
within the present year, will have the advantage of 
one year in every Annual Bonus, 


HOLLOWAY’s OINTMENT & PILLS, 
remarkable for their efficacy in curing diseases of 
the skin..-Seurvy, Ringworm, and other cutaneous 
disorders are engendered by the impurity of the 





Words and Music by Dr. WHITE.—Sung by.the | blood; and the only sure means of eradi su 
author with the greatest success in his popular complair ts is to undergo.a course of Holo on 
nor ron entertainments. A pleasing and novel col- |’ Pills, and at the same time externally his 
a on of quaint ballads. ©The six follo Are | invaluable Ointment. .Cures by extrao 
» beautifully illustrated in colours \ medicines are daily attested, ‘proving their asto- 
from ae feng by. the best artists; No. 1,“D: ng nishing effi in, purifying the strengthen- 
hag” Sate he baron pat nee ; 3, Song . ing the ee tution, and re-establishing uo best 
q ~~ e 5 f 0 . ually beneficial 
Mavourneen;" 6, “My carte in the wave.” Prive wounds, &c, en : A pars 
6d. each, postage free. Also, Dr. White’s Fairy Sold by all medicine vetidéts thronghout the 
Feptosie for t e pianoforte, with portrait. 38. | world; at. Professor. Holloway’s Establis 
mi: Metaler and Oo., 35,37, and 38, Great | 944, Strand, London, and 90, Maiden-lane, New 
Ase ars, aoe ae | Soe A os: Greil; 
ums, &c, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 





Exhibitions, &e. 


—o— 


ROYAL COLOSSEUM, Open Daily.— 


Admission, One Shilling.—Under the ment 
of Dr. Bachhoffner, F.0.S.—Patrons, Her ajesty 
the Queen, and H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 

Great success of the new Musical and Pictorial 
Entertainment entitled An Hour at the Antipodes, 
by Mr. George Buckland. 

Morning Exhibition commencing at 12. On Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday, the Musical and Pie- 
torial Entertainment, entitled AN HOUR AT THE 
ANTIPODES, 

On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, Mr. Geo: 
Buckland’s Entertainment of the HALLS and MAN- 
SIONS of the ENGLISH NOBILITY, at 2.30,— 
Dissolving Views, Colossal Panorama of London by 
Day. Conservatories, Fountains, Classic Ruins, Sta- 
lactite Caverns, Swiss Cottages, and stupendous 
Mountain Torrent, discharging 90 tons of water per 
hour, Grand Diorama of Lisbon, at 4.30 p.m., &e, 

Evening Exhibition, commencing at 7. Mr. Geo, 
Buckland’s Musical Entertainment, at 8. Prome- 
nade Concerts at 9o’clock. Vocalists—Miss Susanna 
Cole, Miss Clari. Fraser, and Miss Julia Bleaden. 
Colossal. Pavorama of London by Night, Swiss Cot- 
tages, and stupendous Mountain Torrent, brilliantly 
illuminated by the Electric Light; Conservatories, 
Fountains, and Classic Ruins, Stalactite Caverns, 
and Grand Diorama of Lisbon, before and after the 
Great Earthquake, with startling effects, at 10.15. 

Children under Ten years of age and schools, 
half-price. ’ 


DELHI.—Large PANORAMIC VIEW 
of DELHI and the SURROUNDING COUNTRY, 
rere oy Mr. Charles Marshall, of Her Majesty’s 

heatre, EXHIBITED daily, from 10 till 5, at the 
Auction Mart, Bank of England. Every fact con- 
nected with the rebellion detailed in a descriptive 


lecture by Mr. Gregory, at half- every hour.— 
Admission, éd. : oe 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
Regent’s Park.—A male Chimpanzee has been added 
to the collection. Admission, 1s.; on Monday, 6d.; 
children under 12 years of age, 6d. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’s EXHIBITION, 
at the Bazaar, Baker-street.—Approaching Marriage. 
Full-length pa models of H.R.H. the Princess 
Royal, and H.R.H. the Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia are now added. Admittance, 1s. 
room, 6d. Open from 11 in the morning till 
night. Brilliantly illuminated at 8 o’clock. 


THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
New and porsie MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 
by the 8ST. GEORGE'S CHOIR (consisting of 25 
voices), = Tu .- ois and Saturday 
evi a eigh 
ture J. H. Pe 5 +» on AQUA- 

RIUMS_ or OOBAN and RIVER GARDENS Ghee 
trated with numerous ns. 

New Lecture by Mr. on THE ATLANTIC 
TEL SROAEE LE on the Agamemnon 
an 

Great Tneréase of the DISSOLVING VIEWS sind 
PANORAMAS, illustrating CHINA and the Locali- 
ties of the WA , with 


an ij 
LECTU the “ MANNE. CUSTOMS 
the CHINESE ae 














” by A. E. j , 
suressopen Te Diver. Diving Bell; more 
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NOTICES, &c. 

The verses on Arabella Goddard are roepecttalty declined. ’ 

The publication of Mr, Henry Smart’s letter is unavoidably deferred till next 
week, 

To Subscribers.—Receipts are always forwarded on Saturday. Immediate 
notice should be given in case of non-arrival, as the remittance may not have 
come to hand. 

Notices of concerts, marked programmes, extracts, &¢c.,should be forwarded 
as early as possible after the occurrence. 


i em 


The Musical Gazette is published every Saturday morning, and may be 
obtained of the principal oy neverendere. or, by order, of any others in town 
or country. Subscribers can have copies regularly forwarded from the office on 
sending their name and address to 11, Crane-court, Fleet-strect. Country sub- 
scribers have their copies seut free by post for 4s, 4d. per quarter. Subscribers 

n town and the suburbs have theirs delivered for 3s. 8d, per quarter, 

All remittances should be addressed to the publisher. 

Post Office Orders should be made payable to Joun Situ, Strand Office 
and addressed No. 11, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London. 

Payment of subscription may be made in postage stamps if preferred. 





—J—— 


NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
THoveH we cannot complete our report of the Norwich Festival 
this week, we are greatly hopeful, from the largeness of the 
audiences at the performances which we are enabled to report, 
that the pecuniary result of the meeting will be highly satisfactory. 

This is the twelfth triennial festival that has taken place in 
Norwich, and of these twelve six have been pecuniary failures, 
requiring spirited stewards, who deserved a better recompense 
for their management, to put their hands pretty deeply into their 
pockets. The festival of this week cannot have had any such 
untoward result, unless exorbitant sums have been paid to 
leading vocalists, or other ungrateful expenses have been in- 
curred. The proceeds of these Oriental music meetings are 
devoted to the local charities, and the following have derived 
benefit from the triennial performances held in this ancient 
city,—The Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, West Norfolk and 
Lynn Hospital, Great Yarmouth Hospital, Dispensary, Eye 
Infirmary, Blind Hospital, Sick Poor Society, Lying-in Charity, 
District Visiting Society, Benevolent Association for Decayed 
Tradesmen, Association for Preserving the Lives of Ship- 
wrecked Mariners. Of these, by far the greatest amount has 
been devoted to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, and the 
total amount divided amongst these institutions has exceeded 
£8,000. 

In one respect the Norwich festivals, at any rate the more 
recent meetings, have a great musical advantage over the meet- 
ings of the three choirs at the ‘‘ West End’’ of England. They 
have a conductor whose experience is large and constant. Messrs. 
Amott, Done, and Townshend Smith may be as great adepts at 
deciphering a score, and may be as musically enthusiastic, as Mr. 
Benedict; but the confidence which it is necessary for a man to 
possess to direct a large orchestra and chorus—to say nothing of 
his having, not unfrequently, to disguise the peccadilloes of the 
principal vocalists, and to be prepared for contretemps in general 
—is only acquired by such experience as amounts to positive 
habit, and we need scarcely add that this experience cannot be 
obtained in such provincial cities as Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford. In our report of the recent festival at Worcester, we 
felt bound to accord the honour of the instrumental performances 
to the gentlemen of the band, and not to the energy or moral con- 
trol of their conductor, We are not speaking in disparaging 
terms of Mr. Done or his con/fréres. Mr. Benedict or Mr. Costa, 
if perched on either of the organ-stools of the “ three choirs,” 





we So a a nee 


and requested to accompany the cathedral service at a moments 
notice, would eut a sorry figure. They might be (though they 
are not) organ executants of consideration, yet not able to accom- 
pany a small choir of voices through the service of the cathedral 
like those ‘‘to the manner born,’’ and we contend that it is 
equally unreasonable to expect that musical generals of so small 
experience can efficiently preside over a heterogeneous host. We 
like men in their proper places. 

We must begin our notice of the arrangements and perform- 
ances of this week by condemning the admission of any portion of 
the public to the general rehearsal which was held in St. Andrew’s 
Hall on Monday, while the price charged for entrance was such 
as to preclude anything like such an attendance as would make 
a worthy addition to the general receipts of the festival. We 
cannot but smile at the policy (?) of directors who proposed the 
charge of one guinea for admission to a mere rehearsal, the only 
effect of which, beyond the gratification of a curiosity which in 
no instance—in our opinion—should be encouraged, was to give 
to listeners a most confused notion of five great works— Mendel- 
ssohn’s Lobgesang, Spohr’s Hymn to God, Mozart’s Requiem, 
Haydn’s Seasons, and Beethoven’s Mount of Olives; and pro- 
bably to weary the majority of those present, and to unfit them 
for the enjoyment of the series of musical banquets which were 
not to commence until the following day. The Philharmonic So- 
ciety, not very long ago, awoke to the impropriety of this public 
rehearsal, and wisely adopted a resolution to close the doors on 
such occasions—an example worthy of extensive imitation. If any 
exception might be made to this exclusive system, we should be 
inclined to throw open the rehearsal-doors of M. Jullien, who talks 
like a book (badly written) to his band, and who would be able 
to furnish a considerable amount of amusement to his visitors. in 
addition to an anticipative hearing of his concert music. 

No new work was produced at this festival, a circumstance to 
be much regretted, and not a little remarkable, since Norwich 
has not been in the rear with important productions. Spohr 
wrote his Fadl of Babylon for the meeting of 1842, and, at the last 
festival but one, two oratorios were brought out, Israel Restored 
and Jerusalem, written by Dr. Bexfield (a Norwich man, since 
deceased), and Mr. H. Pierson, who, we believe, is an amateur, 
and likewise a native of Norwich. The devotion of two mornings 
to oratorios by local composers was @ very conservative arrange- 
ment, and, had this journal been born at that time, we should 
have indulged in many an exclamation against the proposal: The 
performance of Jsracl Restored brought some great talent to light. 
Jerusalem only served to show what interest can accomplish in 
this country, for it turned out to be a work of decided inferiority, 
with here and there an evidence of musical feeling, but with very 
few scraps to indicate scholarship, and, when it was produced, in 
London by the Harmonic Union, wader the auspices of its pub- 
lisher, it met with a particularly cool reception, Itis a gigantic 
pity that some tribunal cannot be appointed for the sanction of 
decent compositions before they are put before the public at 
prices which should only be asked for genuine and. superior 
articles ;—but we mustn’t talk of these things now, or we shall 
have no room for our notes of the recent music-meeting. 

So early as Saturday last, nearly all the tickets for Zhe Mes- 
siah (to be performed yesterday) had been disposed of ; another 
proof of the astonishingly universal popularity of this great oratorio. 
As the festival did not commence until Tuesday evening, a.re- 
hearsal was held on the morning of that day, when the attendance 
was rather thinner than on the previous day. The first evening 
concert was most brilliantly attended. The. appearance of the 
hall was of a truly animated character, and there was an.expec- 
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tant liveliness sitting upon the countenances of those present, 
which we seldom witness in our London concert-rooms. The 
programme contained a selection from Don Giovanni, and Mr. 
Howard Glover’s cantata Tam O'Shanter, and was otherwise 
interesting as introducing artistes of great fame and merit, and 
new to Norwich. ‘The Mozart selection consisted of ‘ Batti, 
batti,’’ ‘* Il mio tesoro,”’ ‘‘ La cidarem,”’ the scene ‘ Mi tradi,” 
and the sestett ‘’ Sola, sola.’’ Mdlle. Piccolomini, who is extremely 
successful in Mozart’s music, sang the penitent aria of Zerlina 
admirably, and charmed her hearers no less in her share of the 
duett, which she sang with quite dramatic effect, being joined by 
Signor Belletti, whose highly artistic singing was the theme of 
general admiration. “ Mi tradi’ was sung by Mdlle. Leonhardi, 
a débutante of only some eighteen summers, and therefore not fit 
to be judged judgmatically. Her voice is sweet, but her style is 
not formed, and the occasion was too large for the débat of so 
young a vocalist. 

In the sestett Madame Novello took the principal soprano 
part, although the programme announced Mdlle. Leonhardi: 
probably the young artiste was faint hearted. Weber's grand 
seen from Oberon was magnificently sung by Clara Novello, who 
in this particular pie¢e always exhibits an amount of warmth 
which we could wish extended to many of her other efforts. 
After Rossini’s duett, ‘All’ idea,’ by Signori Gardoni and 
Belletti, came Howard Glover’s Zam O'Shanter, one of the 
very best of modern cantatas, and of which our very favourable 
opinion has before been expressed. Its representation reflected 
the highest credit on both conductor and executants, and the 
solos were given, as on the two previous occasions of its per- 
formance in London, by Mr. Miranda, with capital spirit. The 
chorus entered heartily into the devilry which their stanzas 
recounted. ‘The second part of the concert consisted of a mis- 
cellaneous selection, calling for little remark, ‘‘The Battle 
King,”’ a spirited song by Mr. Frank Mori, was well sung by 
Mr. Weiss; Signor Giuglini’s ‘‘Spirto gentil” was encored; 
a song and a duett from La Traviata were introduced; the 
lovely duett ‘‘Sull’ aria’? from Figaro, by Mdlle. Piccolo- 
mini and Madame Novello; and Mdlle. Leonhardi sang—with 
much better effect than the ‘‘ Mi tradi’’—an arrangement by 
Mr. Pierson, of ‘* Those ev’ning bells.’’ The overtures, which 
ushered in and concluded the second part, were Guillaume Tell 
and Figaro, and they were superbly played. 

Wednesday morning’s performance was an interesting and 
remarkably fine one. Spohr’s ‘‘ God, thou art great,’’ a hymn 
occupying about twenty minutes, and little known in this country, 
was an excellent commencement, and an apt preparation for the 
grander work of Mendelssohn which followed. The Lobgesang, 
with which the frequenters of Exeter Hall are now tolerably 
familiar, was gloriously performed, Mr. Benedict taking the 
allegro of the sinfonia at true Mendelssohnian speed, yet steering 
clear of that murderous velocity in which Mr. Costa not unfre- 
quently indulges in this exciting movement. The solo vocal 
parts in the Lobgesang were sustained by Madame Novello, 
Mrs. Weiss, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Miranda. ‘To the last- 
mentioned gentleman was assigned the declamatory air with 
Tecitatives, ‘‘The sorrows of death.’’ The choruses, which 


form so important a part of this great work, were delight- 
fally executed, the freshness of the treble voices and the general 
precision of the singing being generally noticed and admired. 
Mozart's Requiem also received ample justice at the hands of all 
employed in its representation. The execution of the quartetts— 
the “Tuba mirum,” «“ Recordare,’’ and ‘‘ Benedictus’’—was 
of the most perfect description, and the President, the Earl of 








Albemarle, gave signal for the repetition of these, a remarkable 
display of greediness, when the longitude of the ‘' Recordare"’ 
alone is considered. 

The concerts of Wednesday evening and Thursday morning, 
when the Norwich folk had opportunity of hearing Spohr's 
Seasons and Haydn’s Seasons, were equally successful, but we 
must reserve our record of these until next week. 


@ he 

atletyopolitan., 

Or 
ROYAL SURREY GARDENS. 

A meeting of the creditors of these gardens was held this week 
at 23, Cannon-street, to consider the steps that should be taken 
to protect the interests of both shareholders and creditors; Mr. 
Coombes in the chair. ‘The debts of the company, according to 
the statement of the committee of shareholders, amounted to 
£27,873 13s. 6d. Of the larger sums were the mortgage bonds, 
which, with interest, were £9700; general creditors on bills of 
exchange, £8278 3s. 10d.; and salaries, £1870 12s. 3d., including 
£1250 due to M. Jullien. The bankers, Messrs. Cox, Biddulph, 
and Co., claimed £1000; the taxes were £205 145s., and the rent 
£181 9s. In addressing the meeting, the chairman said that the 
first class of creditors to deal with were the mortgage creditors, 
whose claims were nearly £14,500. The next class were the 
general creditors, to whom £12,000 was owing; and the third 
and last, the shareholders, to whom was due £33,000; so that 
the whole claims against the company were no less than £60,000. 
Now, it appeared that the directors had been issuing bills of 
exchange, which they were not empowered to do by the deed of 
settlement; and he believed that the gentlemen who had signed 
those bills could be made personally responsible for them; and, 
if so, the pressure upon the company would be materially reduced. 

He would suggest that Mr. Fleming should be instructed to 
draw up a case for counsel's opinion on that point, and if it 
should appear that the company were liable they might endeavour 
to effect a composition of, say 2s, 6d. in the pound in cash, and a 
charge upon the gardens of 2s. 6d. in the pound further, making 
together 5s. in the pound upon the bill debts. Having effected 
this, they might endeavour to enter into an arrangement with the 
mortgagees for the development of the resources of the property. 
A requisition had been presented to the directors to call a meeting 
of the shareholders and resign their trust. After a long and 
desultory conversation, in which Mr. Coppock pledged himself 
that a meeting of shareholders should shortly be called, though he 
denied the authority of the committee to present the requisition, 
the meeting separated without arriving at any practical result. 














CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Succestions ror A CrystaL Patace Povrrry Snow.—The 
system of poultry shows admits of great extension, and thereby 
provides new attractions, otherwise poultry shows are not likely 
to be permanently successful, for to the general public one poultry 
show is like another, as one fat beast show is; they never remem- 
ber the points or the individual distinctions, which, in the histori- 
cal mind of the breeder, mark for eternal glory the winner of the 
past year, and the consequence is a two or three yearly visit to 
Baker-street becomes enough for the uninspired visitor. An 
entirely novel exhibition would call out the resources of another 
branch of the fancy, in a show of song birds. There are clubs and 
societies for the exhibition of distinguished linnets, bullfinches and 
canaries; and an occasional jubilee for the most illustrious 
birds of Drury:lane and Whitechapel, who might compete in trills 
and shakes, would interest the public. Therefore we recom- 
mend a song-bird show to notice. Then there are the faney 
birds. A few prizes would bring together the parrots, parakeets, 
macaws, loris, lovebirds, and all the darlings of the boudoir; and 
more popular favourites might be assembled—the raven, sey. 
starling, and jay. Rabbits have formed part of the poultry show, 
but there are other pet beasts that old and young would mm | 
see from time to time. ‘The dog would make a show to A 
and assemble to see him man, woman, and child, Then there 
are the guinea pig, the monkey, the goat, the alpaca, and the 
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ass. The ‘goat and the ass have not had fair play in England, 
and Sydenham might be the means of their regeneration. —Build- 
ing News. 
The following is the return of admissions to the Crystal Palace 
for six days, from September 11 to September 17 :— 
Admission 
on Payment. 
(is.)' «6 2218 
Saturday ” 2 oe oe 2,999 
Monday oo 1a ip 3,941 
‘Tuesday wa 5 5,393 
Wednesday 4,917 
Thursday 4,483 


Season 

Tickets, 
578 
600 


Total. 
2,796 
3,599 
4,150 
5,759 
5,341 
4,827 


Friday Sep. 11 


23,951 





THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 

The committee of the Handel Festival have at length wound 
up their accounts, and the result is eminently satisfactory. The 
enterprise appears to have been quite as successful in a financial 
asin a popular and artistic sense. The net profit reaches the 
handsome sum of 9,000/. This is in excess of a large amount of 
incidental property paid for out of the receipts, of which the most 
important items are the orchestra, still a fixture in the Crystal 
Palace, the necessary furniture of the orchestra, and the printed 
and copied music—all, of course, available for any future occa- 
sion. The distribution of the surplus, in accordance with an 
agreement between the directors of the Crystal Palace Company 
and the Committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society, will be as 
follows :—One ninth (1,0007.) to the society ; six-ninths (6,0007.) 
to the company; and two ninths (2,000/.) to a guarantee fund 
jointly invested, towards the expenses of the Handel commemo- 
ration proposed to be held in 1859. 

he gross receipts of the recent festival were 23,860/., out 
of which 11,000/. was obtained on the last day, when Handel’s 
Israel in Egypt was porformed. 








Music anv Dancrna Licenses. — On Saturday, notice was 
issued at the Sessions House, Clerkenwell-green, that the licensing 
magistrates for the county of Middlesex had fixed the 8th day 
of October next for the renewal of licenses to theatres and other 
places of public amusement, under the 25th of George II. They 
have determined this year to specify the particular entertainment 
on each license, and applicants are required to give fourteen days’ 
notice to the churchwardens and overseers of the parish, the clerk 
of the peace, and the petty sessions, of their intention to apply 
for a licence. 

Tue Brivish Muszum.—This institution has been opened to 
the public, after being closed for the usual period for the cleansing 
of the galleries and re-arrangement of the contents. The general 
department of antiquities, natural history, &c., is now open from 
ten to five o’clock. The new reading room is open to readers 
from nine to five daily. 

CLose or tHe Narionan Gauiery.—On Saturday the 
National Gallery, ‘Trafalgar-square, and the Vernon and Turner 
Collection of Paintings, at Marlborough House, Pall-mall, were 
closed to the public until Monday, the 26th of October, when 
they will be re-opened. 

MoNGsT the visitors to Mr. Okey’s ‘* Paris and the Parisians,”’ 


on Friday evening, were several members of the suite of the 
Queen of Oude. 








CHORAL SERVICES 
On September 13, being the fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
_ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


CHANT. SERVICE. ANTHEM. 


M.—Robinson in E 
flat. 


King in F. 
Attwood in A. 





They that go down to the sea. 


A.—Goss in B. Attwood. 





ST. GHORGE’S CHAPEL ROYAL, WINDSOR, 


M.—Croteh in G | Boyoo in A, 


B.—Crotch in G. in D. 
Goodenough " 





How long. Handel. 
Plead thou my cause. Mozart. 














THE CHAPEL Royat, St. JAMEs’s, is closed until the 27th instant. 


Sr. ANDREW'S, WELLS-STREET.—The choral services are sus ; 
September 27. pended until 


Temple Cuurcn.—tThe service is discontinued until October, 
LINCOLN’s-INN CHAPEL:is closed until November. 








Oper. 
—O— 
“LA TRAVIATA” IN THE “LAND O’CAKES.” 

Piccolomini and her talented coadjutors have been creating a 
great sensation in Scotland. The leading journals speak in most 
enthusiastic terms of the performances of the operatic troupe, and 
La Traviata appears to have had peculiar attractions for the good 
citizens of Edinburgh and Glasgow. Last night (says the f Rad 
man) La Traviata, Verdi's best abused and, perhaps on that 
account, his most popular opera, was selected as the first of the 
only two performances to be given here at this mid-season. Not- 
withstanding the absence of so many families from town, and in 
spite of the unpropitious weather, the Theatre Royal was filled 
from floor to ceiling with one of the most enthusiastic audiences 
ever assembled within its walls. 

The great attractions were Mdlle. Piccolomini and Signor 
Giuglini, both of whom made their operatic débdt on this occasion, 
On the first production of La 7raviata in London, the sensation 
produced by Malle. Piccolomini as the heroine was intense, and 
the praise bestowed on her performance of the most unqualified 
description. So far as her conception and dramatic treatment of 
the character is concerned, no commendation can be too high, for 
a more exquisitely finished personation is seldom witnessed on the 
lyric stage. 

The Caledonian Mercury thus pays homage to the attractions 
of the opera and the leading artiste :—‘‘ Last night, ‘a bumper 
house’ was witnessed at the Theatre Royal. ‘The appearance 
here of Mdlle. Piccolomini, who, yng | ‘the season,’ created 
quite a sensation in London, and who has since made a trium- 
phant tour through the leading provincial towns in England, 
secured, as we anticipated, a crowded assemblage— this, too, even 
though the rain fell in torrents up to the hour when the doors 
were thrown open, and the opera to be performed was the much- 
abused, and, to say the least, very equivocal La Traviata. The 
opera itself, it is unnecessary at present to discuss. Its basis, 
plot, and scenic arrangements-—in a word, its history, structure, 
and general execution—are known to the musical public generally ; 
those, however, who were present in the Theatre Royal when it 
was produced here in the spring, and who were not in the house 
last night, can have only a very faint idea of the animating spirit 
and character of the composition, so much better was it put on 
the stage, and so altogether superior was the manner in which it 
was rendered throughout by Mdlle. Piccolomini and the eminent 
troupe who have accompanied her. The great star of the occa- 
sion was, of course, Mdlle. Piccolomini herself. She received a 
most enthusiastic weleome on making her entrée, and it is due to 
her to say that in all her subsequent appearances she proved 
herself in every way worthy of it.’’ i 

The Daily Express says:—La Traviata was last night a great 
success. ‘The house was crowded from door to roof with a bril- 
liant audience ; and the performance, regarded simply from a 
musical and dramatic point of view, was worthy of the audience. 
From their first entrance to their exit in the last act, the chief 
performers sustained their parts in a manner which drew forth the 
repeated plaudits and encores of the whole house. The acting of 
Malle. Piccolomini first brought the opera into notoriety in this 
country; and so long as she continues to act in it, it cannot be 
otherwise than famous. ; , 

Signor Giuglini, as Alfredo, performed his part with great 
credit to himself and delight to the audience. 

Signor Beneventano sang well, and his acting as the elder Ger- 
mont was also, if we except a little stiffness, very good. Tf 
other parts were admirably filled as follows :—Flora Bervoix, 
Madame Poma; Annina, Malle. Fazio ; Il Dottore, Signor Rossi + 
Il Marchese D’ Aubigny, Signor Aldi; Barone Dauphol, Signor 
Brie; Gastone, Signor Mercuriali. 

Mouie. Nav. r musical readers will learn with 
regret that this hi ifted and truly eminent artiste has 
lost her voice. Maile. Nau was on her last tour 
this country, in the summer of last year, she was attacked with a 
sudden hoarseness while on the stage of the Theatre Royal, Shef- 
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field; and it was only by dint of very great exertion that she was 
enabled to complete the 7é/e that she was then impersonating. At 
the conclusion of the opera, however, she was so completely pros- 
trated, that it became necessary to summon medical aid. Dr. 
Jackson, the eminent physician of Sheffield, at once pronounced 
the attack to be of so severe a nature that immediate retirement 
from the arduous duties of her profession would be absolutely 
necessary, otherwise she would endanger her voice for ever. The 
situation of Mdlle. Nau became one of a most trying description 
—if she did not complete her engagement it became necessary to 
close the theatre, and thus throw a large number of persons out 
of employ; and, on the other hand, if she ventured an appear- 
ance, she risked the loss of her voice for ever. Most unfortu- 
nately for herself, she yielded to the entreaties of the management, 
and undertook to complete the engagement. On the following 
evening, by great exertion, she succeeded in getting through the 
réle of Elvira, in the Puritani. This, unhappily, proved her 
final essay, and notwithstanding an entire repose of nearly twelve 
months, and the assistance of nearly all the eminent physicians of 
London and Paris, she has irretrievably lost all the upper register 
of the voice—incapacitating her from ever again appearing in 
public. The lyric mage has thus lost, in the zenith cf success, 
one of its brightest luminaries. The success of Mdlle. Nau, 
some few years since, at the Princess’s Theatre, was of the most 
sterling nature, and her impersonations of Zerlina, in the Syren, 
Elvira, in the Puritani, Lucia, and other ré/es will long be re- 
membered by the lovers of the lyric art.—Sunday Times. 








Cheatvical. 


HAYMARKET.—The appearance of Mrs. Catherine Sinclair has 
been invested with an interest in addition to that arising from her 
histrionic qualifications. 
lady is an Englishwoman by birth and parentage, being the 
daughter of the once popular tenor singer of the same name. 
Then, although turned thirty, she has only lately adopted the 
stage as a profession, and must, of course, be judged with 
reference to this fact. _ Last, though not least, Mrs. Sinclair is 
very handsome, with large, strongly marked and intelligent, 
—_- a fine bust, and a form of matchless symmetry. 
the kind throughout the entire range of comedy. Her wit and 
humour, grace and vivacity, united to her kind and noble heart, 
make her the very essence—the quinta pars nectaris—of the class 
of feminity to which she belongs. We have seen many represen- 
tatives of the part, but (Miss Cushman alone exdepted) 
who ever left the slightest impression on the memory. Mrs. 


Sinclair’s qualifications for the character are of a negative rather 
Easy, self-possessed and graceful, her per- 


than a positive kind. 
formance was perfectly free from over-acting and extravagance, 


or, what is worse, from the affectation and mannerism which have 
Then 
the dialogue, although it certainly lacked in the delivery its 
characteristic and varied brilliancy, yet much of it was given 
with point and vivacity, and there were a few excellent touches 
of by-play. In a word, Mrs. Sinclair’s débat has been one of 


been the bane of many a fair and promising artiste. 


large promise, and gives reasonable hope, considering her ve 
recent adoption of the stage as a 
remain amongst us, after time an 


she will fill the dee 
since the death of 
Davison. 


On Thursday another full house and a hearty welcome greeted 
The 
requirements of the character being less than those of Beatrice, 

performance was, as we anticipated, of a higher and more 
level kind—still, the character calls for some varied requisites in 
eazle are 
education. Thus in her 
and rustic vivacity 
breaks through its conventional fetters, the artiste was somewhat 


Mrs. Sinclair on her first appearance as “Lady Teazle.” 


the 
the performer. The fashionable manners of Lady 


superinduced on her early and coun 
quarrels with her fosbun’, where wei Bw 


Although coming from America, this 


are’s Beatrice is one of the most charming creations of 


none 


bdo ees that, should she 
a further acquaintance of 
European society and manners have matured her experience, 
vacuum left in our acted comic drama, 
s. Glover and the retirement of Mrs. 





naiveté and freshness to which we are but little accustomed in the 
representations of this character. Among other excellent points, 
the mock bows and other graces with which, in the wrangle with 
her husband, the conjugal sweetmeats are exchanged, was well 
conceived on both sides. In the single touch of serious acting 
which the character calls for, Mrs. Sinclair was equally happy. 
The shame and confusion with which poor Lady Teazle is sud- 
denly struck at the falling of the screen was never more impres- 
sively conveyed than in the attitude, or rather, the series of 
attitudes with which the actress contrived to fill up the long pause 
which follows in her share of the dialogue. When, as aforesaid, 
time has given Mrs. Sinclair more experience, and freed her from 
the diffidenee and caution natural to her, on her appearance on 
this side of the Atlantic, why—we shall see. 

SADLERS’ WELLS.—The regular dramatic or winter season 
commenced here last Saturday, and on Tuesday a fair débdtante, 
Mrs. Charles Young, a daughter-in-law of the once celebrated 
tragedian, made her first appearance in London as Julia in The 
Hunchback: as we have now ceased to expect any originality in 
the performance of this character, we will merely say briefly that 
Mrs. Charles Young’s performance, barring some want of energy 
in the latter scenes, was about equal to what we have been 
accustomed to in the same character. Some of the early 
passages were given with a truth and pungency which augur 
favourably for the fair débditante, who, on the other hand, has got 
some things to unlearn; especially indulging too much in those 
outward symbols of woe—sighing, sobbing and weeping. On 
the whole, we suspect that this lady will turn out to be a votary 
of Thalia rather than Melpomene. Miss Fitzpatrick’s name in 
the bills was a welcome sight. This lady inaugurated her return 
to the scene of her early triumphs by the performance of Helen, 
which she enacted with her usual graceful vivacity and humour ; 
but why so fond of crinoline, Miss Fitzpatrick ? it adds nothing to 
the effect either of a fair face, a shapely form, or a pretty foot. 
SURREY.—Here the dramatic season was resumed on Monda 
with the transpontian popularity called A Bird in the Hand. 
The sable ‘‘Minstrels’’ have been retained for a short period, 
and a burlesque on La Traviata, in which Mr, Widdicomb plays, 
is the novelty, and this we can very safely leave in his hands until 
we can get over next week to see it. 





Gheatues. 


—o— 
PRICES, TIME OF COMMENCEMENT, &c. 


Ave.pui.—Private Boxes £2 2s.; Stalls, 5s.; Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 28.5 
Gallery, 1s. Half-price at nine o'clock. Box-office open from 11 till 
5. Doors open at half-past 6, commence at 7, 

AstiLEry’s.—Private Boxes, from £1 1s. ; Dress Boxes, 4s.; Upper 
Boxes, 38.; Pit 2s. ;Gallery, ls; Upper Gallery, 6d. Children halé- 
price. Second price at half-past 8. Doors open at half-past 6, com~ 
mence at.7. Box-oflice open from 11 to 4. 

Drury Lane.—Boxes, 2s, 6d., and Is. 6d.; Galleries, 6d.; Pit and 
Promenade, 1s.—Doors open at half-past 7, commence at 8. 

Haymarket.—Box-oflice open from 10 to 5. Orchestra Stalls (which 
may be retained the whole of the evening), 6s. each; Dress Circle, 
5s.; Upper Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Lower Gallery, 1s; Upper Gallery, 
6d. Second Price—Dress Circle, 8s.; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; 
Lower Gallery, 1s. Private Boxes, Two Guineas and One Guinea 
and a-half each. A Double Box on the Second Tier, capable of 
holding Twelve Persons, with a furnished Ante-Room attached, can be 
obtained at the Box-oflice. price Five Guineas. Doors open at half- 
past 6, commence at 7.—Second Price at 9 o clock. 

Lxceum.—Private boxes, £2 12s. 6d., £2 2s. and £1 lls. 6d,; 
stalls, 6s. ; dress circle, 5s.; upper boxes, 4s. ; pit, 2s.; gallery, ls. 

Oxymric.—The Box-office open from 11 till 5 o'clock. Stalls, 5s.; 
Upper Box Stalls, 4s. Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Second Price 
at 9 o’clock—Upper Box Stalls, 2s. Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. 
Private Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 1s.; Family Boxes, £3 3s, Places, re- 
tainable the whole Evening, may be taken at the Box-office, where the 
payment of One Shilling will secure from One to Eight Seats. Doors 
open at 7, commence at half-vast 7. 

SaptEer’s WeELLs.—Boxes, 2s, and 3s.; Pit, ls.; Gallery 6d. Doors 
open at half-past 6, commence at 7. 





too ton-ish, and throughout the play, the two phases of the charac- | ty oie - wctedlae he aoe Seen oe, (Chibdrew half- 

cee y blended (or con than they might price); Pit, 1s.; Galleries, 6d, Doors openat t 6, tg 
. But Sinclair not her faith on tradition, |" Srawparp.—Lower Boxes and Stalls, 1s, 6d. ; 18,5 

but can think and feel for Her conception possessed «| 15.; Centre Circle on First and Second Tich, tied da. 
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Gallery, 6d. ; Family Private Boxes, £1 Is, and £1 11s, 6d. ; Private 
Boxes on Lower Circle, 3s.; Private Boxes Upper Circle, 2s. ; New 
Centre Private Boxes, 4s. 
Surrey.—Boxes, 28. ; 
commence at half-past. 


Pit, 1s.; Galery, 6d. 
Half-price at half-past 8. 


Doors open at 6, 








BIG BEN OF WESTMINSTER. 
(Continued from page 425.) 


The founders of this bell were warned that it would not be 
passed by the referees, if the specific gravity came below this 
figure—at least, unless we were so perfectly satisfied with its 
sound as to render further inquiry unnecessary ; and I convinced 
them by a simple experiment, first, that it was easy enough to 
test the soundness of the casting without breaking it; and 
secondly, that such a thick casting would not be sound, or at 
any rate, not of proper density, unless the mould was made so 
hot as not to chill and set the outside of the metal too soon. I 
may add, that I knew before the weighing of the bits for specific 

avity, that it must be hizh enough, from the gross weight of the 
Bell in proportion to its size and thickness; for if the specific 
gravity had been 8.7 instead of 8.9, the bell would have weighed 
7 ewt. less—a quantity quite large enough for calculation even in 
a bell of 16 tons, I remember that the man who came down 
from Mears’s to examine the old Doncaster bells of 1722 for re- 
casting, under-estimated the weight of the tenor by 24 ewt., no 
doubt judging of its weight according to what a bell of the same 
size and thickness would be when made of such metal as their 
new peal was. ‘This bell is also so elastic that I can make the 
clapper of 13 ewt. strike both ways, pulling it alone, and there 
fore of course to one side only; which I never found the case 
with any other bell. You will probably wish to hear something 
of the actual casting of the bell. which is by no means an easy 
operation, if we may judge from the much greater rarity of good 
large bells than of small ones. ‘There was no bell in England 
above 3 tons weight, except perhaps the tenor of the peal at 
Exeter, equal to many that exist of half that weight. Sir 
Christopher Wren condemned and rejected the great bell of St. 
Paul's, for which the present was substituted in 1716; and that 
rejected bell was made by a founder whose bells, cast the same 
year as his St. Paul's bell, are still at St. Alban’s, and are very 
good ones. The present St. Paul’s bell is itself inferior to that 
of Bow and the old York Minster bells; and both the Lincoln 
and York Minster bells are feeble and unsatisfactory, though the 
same foundry, until the tast thirty or forty years, turned out 
many very good bells of smaller but yet considerable weight. 
The metal was twice melted, as it is for making speculums. It 
was first run into ingots of bell-metal in a common furnace, and 
then those ingots were melted and run into the mould from a 
reverberatory furnace, in which the fuel does not touch the 
metal, but the flame is carried over and reflected down upon it 
from the top, or dome over the melting-hearth. ‘The ingots were 
only in this furnace 24 hours before the metal was ready for run- 
ning, as the alloy of copper and tin melts, as usual with alloys, 
at a much lower heat than the most obstinate of the two metals 
<r alone ; and the whole 16 tons were run into the mould 
in five minutes. I understand that quick casting is essential to 
the securing of sound casting. Messrs. Warner make their 
moulds in a different way from usual. First of all a hollow core 
is built up of bricks, and straw, and clay, and made to fit the 
inside of the bell by being swept over with a wooden pattern or 
sweep, turning on a vertical axis though the middle of the core 
For bells of moderate size they keep a number of different sized 
cores of cast-iron, instead of building them up of bricks; and the 
iron cores are covered with loam as before. They are easil 
lifted into a furnace to be dried and, heated, whereas the bric 
ones must huve the fire lighted within them. But the great dif- 
ference is in the outside mould, or cope. Generally a clay bell 
is made on the top of the core, the outside being turned by 
another sweep turning on the same vertical axis; and when this 
is dry, a third fabric of clay and straw is laid on the outside of 
the clay bell, and this is called the cope. When it is dry it is 
lifted off} and the’ clay bell broken away ; the cope is then put 
on again, ‘and the metal eet in where the clay bell was. Not 
only is this'n Very roundabout process, but without great care in 
putting the eo on again, the bell is apt to come out not unifurm 
in thickness‘al? round.; I have seen’ broken bells twice as thick 





on one side .as the other.| Messrs. Warner’s plan is to make the 
cope of iron larger than would fit the bell ; that is lined with the 
casting loam, which is turned by an inside instead of an outside 
sweep, and the junction being between an iron plate at the 
bottom of the core, and the ‘flanch at the bottom of the cope, 
they can be fitted together more accurately than the clay core 
and cope can be, and moreover bolted together, so as to resist. 
the bursting pressure of the melted metal, instead of having to 
rely merely on the sand with which the pit is filled, and such 
weights as may be laid upon it. The core and cope were both 
made very hot before the pit was closed in with sand ; for that ig 
still necessary to prevent too rapid cooling, which makes bell- 
metal soft, and what you may call rotten in texture, and indeed, 
if it is rapid enough, will make it malleable. This bell was kept 
in the pit twelve days before the sand was taken out, and even 
then the cope was too hot to touch, and it was left two days mora 
before it was taken off. It has now changed its colour so much 
from the effect of ihe London damp and air, that you must trust 
to my statement, that until it came here it presented that pecu- 
liar mottled appearance which is so much admired in organ-pipes, 
rich in tin; in fact, a gentleman who came to look at it imme- 
diately remarked its ‘ fine silvery hue,’ with that inveterate pro- 
pensity to discover silver in bell-metal, which seems to defy al} 
chemical refutation. It is remarkable that the tin does not show 
itselfin this way, ifit is less than about 4, of the copper, 7.¢., about 
23 per cent. of the alloy. I have now told you all that is likely 
to be interesting about the construction of this bell, so far as its 
shape and composition affect the sound. But the description 
would be incomplete without a short notice of another feature in 
the design, very subordinate indeed to those which I have yet 
spoken of, but still not insignificant: I mean the construction of 
that part of the bell by which it is to be hung. The common, indeed 
I may say the universal method, for no other has been ever used 
for large bells, is to cast six ears or loops on the top or crown of 
the bell, which are technically called canons, and through which 
certain iron hooks and straps are put to fasten the bell to the 
stock. Small bells may be securely enough hung by a single 
canon, or plug with a hole in it, like the common house or hand 
bells, or in any equivalent way. This method of hanging by 
canons had long appeared to me unsatisfactory on account of its 
weakness; for not only has this metal no very great tenacity 
lengthwise, but the canons are always the weakest part of the 
casting, from being nearest to the top; and, I believe, there are 
few old peals in the kingdom in which some of the bells have not 
had their canons broken, and replaced by iron bolts put through 
holes drilled in the crown. Moreover, this method of banging 
makes it troublesome and expensive to turn the bell in the stock, 
to present a new surface to the clapper when it is worn thin in 
one place, and many bells have been cracked in consequence. A 
Mr. Baker took out a patent a few years ago for several new 
modes of hanging, for the purpose of enabling bells to be turned 
in the stock. The first is simply making a hole in the crown and 
hanging the bell by a single large bolt, which also spreads out 
into the staple to carry the clapper. The objection to this is, 
that nobody would like to trust the weight of a large swinging- 
bell to a single bolt if"he could use several instead; because, 
although a single bolt can of course be made large enough to carry 
anything, yet if there is any flaw or bad workmanship in it, the 
result would be something frightful with a large bell; at any 
rate, nobody who expressed an opinion about it on either of the 
two occasions when it was exhibited at the Institute of Archi- 
tects, nor any one whom I have consulted about the making or 
hanging of the Westminster bells, nor indeed anybody anywhere 
whose opinion is worth mentioning, so far as I can learn, approves 
of such a mode of hanging a large bell like this, even though it 
does not swing, and therefore I declined Mr. Baker's invitation 
to adopt it.. His other method, as described in a recent pam- 
phlet and in his specification, is to cast a thickish pipe on the top. 
of the bell, which is to go through the stock and be fastened wi 

a large nut, just as his iren bolt was in the other plan; only 
the clapper-bolt is now independent and goes through this pipe, 
and is held by another smaller nut on the top of it. This seems 
to me to combine the two vices of the weakness of canons and 
the risk of a single bolt in the most complete manner, with the 
—. of a thread cut on reo get “oe ae is about “ 
weak a construction as ible. should | no person 1 
his senses would use seal 9 plan: in fact, Mr. Baker himself did 
not seem to contemplate using it, but only put it into his patent, as 
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ntees do, with the object of secaring possession of every 

ible new method of doing the thing in’ question they can 
think of: but as patentees also do sometimes, he left out at least 
one method which is better than those which he put'in, and that 
is the following:—On the top of the bell is cast what has been 
called a button and a mushroom; and either name will do well 
enough, except that a mushroom has not a hole through it, and 
buttons have more than one. It is in fact a very thick short 
neck, with a strong flanch round the top, which is fastened to the 
stock, in moderate-sized bells, merely by bolts with hooked ends ; 
and in very large ones, by bolts passed through a collar, bolted 
together in two pieces. ‘The clapper (if there is one) is hung by 
a separate bolt, which goes through the hole in the neck, and 
through the stock; and it has nothing to do with carrying the 
weight of the bell, unless you like to make it with a shoulder, so 
as to help the outside bolts. By this method you hang the bell 
by a lump of its own metal as large as you may choose to make 
ity and besides that, when the bell is worn in one place, it can 
be turned round to present another after you have loosened the 
bolts'a little. Clock-hammers wear the surface of a bell so little 
compared with ringing, that these Westminster bells are not 
likely to want turning for fifty or one hundred years, and there- 
fore in this case the advantage is not of so much consequence as 
usual, or as obtaining the safest possible mode of hanging; but as 
the power of turning happens to be consistent with hanging the 


bell in the strongest way, we all agreed in adopting this, except | Gh 


that the founders rather regretted the loss of the canons as an 
ornamental finish to the bell. Anybody who has happened to 
read the aforesaid pamphlet, which Mr. Baker has very diligently 
circulated, will see his drawings of all the three methods (I mean 
his own two patented methods, and my unpatented one), and 
will see also that he has persuaded himself, after the manner of 

atentees, that my ‘mushroom’ (the name which I think he 
fimself gave it), held up under the stock by four or six bolts, is 
identical with his pipe going through the stock, and fastened on 
the top by a nut—a point on which I have heard yet no opinion 
but one, that his own drawings are the best answer to his claim. 
Ishall conclude by giving you as complete a list as I have been 
able to make out, of all the large bells in the world except 
in China, where the bells are of a different and inferior form. Tt 
is substantially the same as that given in the ‘Lectures on 
Church Building’ before referred to, but with a few additions 
and corrections. 


with the dimensions, which are much more likely to be right. 
The bells of Sens and Exeter especially, cannot possibly weigh 
as much as is stated for them, viz, 15 tons and 5} tons respec- 
tively. Indeed, I am so convinced of that, that I shall put them 
in the table at 13 tons and 43 tons, and I believe that will be 
above the real weight rather than below it. The Erfut bell may, 
perhaps, be as heavy as stated, because I believe it is a thick 
one; and from its celebrated quality, the specific gravity is cer- 
tain to be high. I doubt whether the Paris bell is as heavy as 
that of Montreal, because its diameter is the same, and its thick- 
ness less throughout. To be sure, the specific gravity of the 
Montreal bell is probably no batter than that of the late Doncaster 
bell-metal, from the same foundry; and therefore I have left the 
reputed weight in the table for the Paris bell, though from other 
calculations I Still doubt its accuracy. On the other hand, I am 
certain that the weight of the two great Russian bells is very 
much underrated. There can be no mistake about the thickness 
of the large one, because a piece is broken out high enough for a 
man to walk through upright, and as I said before, the shape so 
nearly agrees with that of our bell, that the weight cannot be 
very different from that given by the ratio of the cubes of the 
diameters, and that would make it nearly 250 tons, which I sup- 
pose is much the largest casting in the world. And the other 
Russian bell, being 18 feet wide, must be 110 tons, according to 
the Westminster scale, instead of 64, which is the recorded weight. 
I might have added several other Russian bells to the list, from 
wf wt book, all of great weights, but it seemed hardly worth 
while, as everybody knows already that the Russians have sur- 
passed all the world in the magnitude of their scale of bellfound- 
ing, and two or three instances F ht as much as twenty. I have 
stepped the list at four tons.. After these would come the rp 
be' Gloucester, and Beverley Minster, and the 


s of Canterbury, ’ 
of Exeter and York, St. Mary-le- 


tenor bells ‘of the 


? 


I do not believe that the recorded weights of 
several large bells can be correct, because they are inconsistent 
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MUSIC’S MISSION.* 
Sir,—At atime like the present, when direful discord pervades 
a vast portion of our Indian possessions, what a relief it is to 
turn our attention for awhile to subjects of a more tranquil 
nature, and which harmonise more with our feelings as a social 
community. 

That such subjects are directly within the province of & 
public journal is incontestable. A newspaper without an occa- 
sional musical column would be regarded now-a-days as an 
anomaly, and would be repudiated on that account by a vast 
ory of readers, 

ith the echoes of recent musical demonstrations still ringin 
in my ears, and with the knowledge of the forthcoming Norwic 
Festival, together with the approaching Exeter Hall season, [ am 
induced to add another communication to the several which have 


eopeared in your columns on public musical performances. 

was much surprised, some few weeks ago, on reading a 
leading article in a weekly print, cautioning the public against 
imbibing too great a liking for, and taking too active a part in 
musical festivals and concerts, inasmuch, as such things could be 
regarded only as artful manceuvres (like the French /#es) to 
divert the public mind from a due consideration of their political 
interests. : 

The writer might have meant well, but how groundless his sus- 
picions—how mistaken his ideas ! Wi 

I do not believe it was ever intended to make St, Cecilia an 
instrument in the hands of government ; nor do I believe that this 
sainted lady, with all her musical powers, is capable of renderin 
any true patriot indifferent to the vital interests of himself an 
dalloiecengaiepaens as affected by the good or bad policy of our 
rulers. 

Music has a greater and better mission than this to fulfil. It 
has to raise the grovelling mind ‘‘from every low pursuit,’’ and 
satisfy the cravings of those whose exalted and refined tastes re- 
quire gratification of the highest and purest description. — ; 

It bas to bring out into practical development what is inborn in 
the soul, and engage minds which would otherwise be unemployed 
or wrongly directed. 

Tt has to do what poetry, painting, and be corm have done, 
and what these and other agencies are still effecting. It has to 

urify our affections as with a “refining fire,’’ and shed a halo of 
Pappines around our homes, bho 

‘ so calculated (says an able author) to inspire the holy 
and chastened enthusiasm in which genius. delights to revel ? 
What. so calculated: to rouse the ‘fine phrenzy’ of the mind, and 








St. Saviour’s, and 


erbourne, which run from 34 to 24 tons. 
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to elicit the noblest productions of refined intellect? What so 
calculated to sublime and purify the imagination from the cras- 
situde of earth, till we seem to enter the heaven of heavens, and 
fall prostrate before the throne of God himself? Where else can 
a motive be found which shall at once so stimulate, so exalt, and 
so ennoble the affections of humanity ?”’ 

Such, Sir, is music’s mission ; and the more the scope of such 
a mission is extended the better. If music does exert such 
powerful and salutary influences, let ‘‘ good and cheap” concerts 
be more than ever promoted. Our public halls, both in town and 
country, should be made more accessible to the public. With 
the powerful inducement of ‘‘ good music at a moderate price,” 
these places of public assembly would be crowded on week even- 
ings as other halls have been crowded on Sundays, with their 
‘* special services and popular ministrations,”’ all of which evince 
the spirit of the age in which we live. 

* The inhabitants of Birmingham and other large towns have 
found to their satisfaction what cheap weekly concerts on a large 
scale have done in their localities. ‘The industrious artisan here 
is encouraged in his daily toil by the thought that, after the 
‘‘heat and brunt of the day,’’ he can recreate the minds of him- 
self and family in an economical, irreproachable, rational, and 
highly commendable manner, 

[ could wish that Exeter Hall were set apart, at least once a 
week, for this laudable and highly beneficial object. We ought 
not to be behind other great towns in this important respect. We 
have every accommodation and every possible facility for carrying 
out so desirable a project; and let us hope, therefore, that the 
thing will soon be set on foot. 

“Music can soften pain to ease, 
And make despair and madness please. 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above.” 

There are thousands of the poorer population who can well 
appreciate this poctical panegyric, and who can enjoy the ‘‘con- 
cord of sweet sounds,’’ in common with the more highly favoured 
Sogo of the opera, the Hanover-square Rooms, and Exeter 
Hall; and for these I plead with all the ardour of a lover of 
music, and with all the sincerity of a disinterested advocate. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun TempLe Currecuase, 


Six,—In my former communication I expressed an opinion to 
the effect that the public craving for musical entertainments of 
a superior order, is not by any means properly or adequately 
provided for, and to this opinion do IJ still adhere. 

I contend, sir, that the eye and the ear are not treated with 
strict impartiality. The organ of audition, I think, has just 
—- to complain of the slight to which it is constantly sub- 
jected, 

Scenes and objects for the gratification of the eye are to be 
met with in every quarter of ‘‘ The Great Met:opolis;’’ parks, 
= edifices, museums, halls, picture-galleries, monuments, 

otanic and zoological gardens, ‘‘ Linnean collections,’ tunnels, 
towers, royal palaces, pantheons, polytechnic institutions, pano- 
ramas, panopticons, ‘great globes,’’ ‘‘Mont Blane ascents,”’ 
‘‘northern wizards,’’ air-balloons, pyrotechnic displays, fountains, 
cascades, and water-temples, together with numberless other at- 
tractions, are daily provided for the eye in a manner which leaves 
nothing to be desired. But, while a sort of ‘ free-trade policy ”’ 
is pursued with regard to the organ of vision, a principle of 
‘*protection’’ is adopted with reference to the ear; and till this 
be altered, there will necessarily be a great disparity in the 
‘* doling out’’ on the part of those who profess to cater for the 
intellectual entertainment of the public. 

I do not mean to say that we Londoners are not favoured with 
frequent and first-rate musical performances, both sacred and 
secular; but I insist that public executions of good musie—not 
of bad murderers—are too expensive and too infrequent to meet 
a Seen of a vast music-loving population like that of 

On. 


Music can never fulfil its mission till its influence is more gene- 
rally diffused. In the fulfilment of this mission it will oa 
RROENS 8 "> upon, ae docile pupils to teach. 

is the oray usical ificati 
gres Ing m gratification that. a good 
‘are 





.at the corner of a street has rendered a thorough- | f 


A poor blind man, singing sacred melodies to a well-set barrel- 
organ, has drawn and retained a numerous, decorous, and atten. 
tive audience. 

Two or three voices united in the poorest attempt at harmoni- 
zation have arrested the attention, and wrought on the feelin 
of (apparently) the most apathetical, and have drawn forth the 
last penny from the poorest pocket. 

A simple flute ‘‘pays (like that of Oliver Goldsmith) for its 
own whistle.’’ They who are not possessed of a grand piano at 
home will gladly pay to listen to a ‘‘ hand piano’’ in the streets, 

Such as cannot even hope to listen to the ‘‘ harmonious thun- 
ders’’ of a Haarlem organ, or an instrument like the giant in 
York Minster, make the most of a mouth-organ and drum. 

“ And children form a merry ring, 
And children dance, and children sing.” 

The military bands in the parks, the Christmas waitts, the music 
on board our steamboats, &c., all go to prove that there is g 
dominant love for music, and consequently that music’s mission 
is one of easy fulfilment. 

Look at our chapels, churches, cathedrals, and minsters on Sun- 
days! What crowded congregations! What fixed attention ! 
What rivetted eyes! What listening ears! An anthem or a 
chant of Tallis or Purcell has the power of solemnifying the 
minds of thousands, and inspiring them with the language of 
Herbert, who flourished about the year 1694 :— 

“ Sweetest of sweets, I thank you : when displeasure 
Did thro’ my body wound my mind, 
You took me thence, and to your house of pleasure 
A dainty lodging me assigned,” 

I merely instance these facts to show that there is an appetite 
for the higher order of music which has never yet been satisfied, 
and which it is all but impossible to satiate. 

We have our public exhibitions daily open, and our theatres 
nightly open; but we have no superior concerts, as yet, of which 
the appreciating poor (rich in feeling) can avail themselves as 
their natural inclinations incline them to do; and till this state of 
things be altered the mission of music is very far from being ful- 
filled. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun Temple CHIPCHASE. 


Srr,—I have read with interest the letters that have aor 
in your journal bearing the title of the above, and while heartily 
concurring with the object they seek to obtain, I have looked in 
vain for the mission of music at places of public worship, which, 
in my humble belief, is its greatest mission, and most important 
to us as a Christian nation. 

I am, therefore, led to beg permission for a small space to make 
a few remarks in relation to the same, more especially as your 
correspondent alludes to the great attention and interest excited 
in the minds of hearers at our churches, chapels, &c., for the 
musical services of the same. Undoubtedly the sensitiveness of 
the hearers are awakened, and their minds broaght nearer to the 
worship in which they are engaged, when uniting in the praise of 
God at those places where the musical portion of the service is 
respectably carried out; but where do we observe, even in the 
minority of our churches, the presence of a choral body or choir 
to lead the congregation? Where do we find those ladies and 
gentlemen amateurs who lend valuable aid at Exeter Hall, and 
the numerous choral societies in London, taking their places 
and uniting in the singing at their district or parish church, as 
leaders of the congregation? Where do we find those persons 
who are ever ready to show their musical ability to admiring 
friends in the drawing-room as willing to exercise the same in 
worship of their Maker ? - : 

I could, at great length, give instances in m experience and 
exertion for years to realize the character of ‘* Music’s Mission 
in our Church—of the obstacles placed in its way by the non- 
attention, non-interest, prejudice, and misconceived notions of 
the above class of persons, congregations, and even the clergy; 
but for fear of intruding upon your kindness, and intending, by 
your permission, to return to the subject and offer some sugges- 
tions upon the same, I shall conclude by trusting your able cor- 
respondent will notice these few hastily-penned remarks, and give 
us the benefit of his judgmepy upon the matter I have 
forward. — am, Sir, yours ’ 
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BURY ST. EDMUND’S.—The death of Mr. William Nunn took 
place on Thursday week, after several attacks of paralysis. No 
person in the habit of attending the musical performances in this 
town and neighbourhood can be ignorant of the talents of the 
deceased. In the facility and delicacy of his execution on the 
violin he had few superiors in the provinces. Like his brothers, 
he was a pupil of Mr. Clouting of Eye, and seldom, perhaps, has 
so large an amount of musical talent been developed in one 
family. We have heard the deceased relate that his master was 
in the habit of tying him to the table to keep him from leaving 
his ‘‘ practice’’ to join his playmates; and to the perseverance 
thus enforced, with the innate powers which the master no doubt 
perceived in him, he owed the perfect command he acquired over 
his instrument.—Bury Post. 


LEICESTER.—The performance of The Creation on Wednesday 
week was very successful. The attraction of Haydn’s master- 
piece, performed by Madame Clara Novello, Mr, Thomas, and 
our townsman, Mr. Oldershaw, supported by a fine chorus 
and good band, sufficed to draw a larger audience than has yet 
been assembled in the New Concert Hall—nearly 1,500 persons 
being present. Madame Clara Novello was the ‘*bright particular 
star’’ of the evening, her re-appearance in Leicester, after a lapse 
of nearly twenty years, being anxiously looked for by those who 
have ‘‘music in their souls,’’ and who know how to admire and 
appreciate the qualities of an artiste unrivalled in this, the grandest 
style of art—the interpretation of sacred song. Madame Novello 
was greeted with enthusiasm, and the delight of her audience was 
increased by every successive piece in which her vocal powers 
were called into requisition. Mr. Thomas sustained the bass 
part of the oratorio. This gentleman, since his last appearance 
here some two years ago, has made a well-deserved London repu- 
tation, which his remarkable artistic progress justifies, as showing 
it has but served as a stimulus to further exertion, and that 
opportunity has been used rather as a means of improvement in 
the art than a resting-place for ambition. Mr. Thomas shared 
with Madame Clara Novello an encore for the duett ‘‘ Graceful 
Consort.” Mr. Oldershaw sang the music allotted to the tenor 
voice well; his careful and musician-like delivery of the solos, 
especially the beautiful air, ‘In native worth,’ was fully appre- 
ciated by the audience, and received well-merited applause. In 
the concerted music his voice told well, and contributed greatly 
to the effect produced. The band was effective, although some- 
what weak in the violins. The solo passages for the flute were 
given with great taste by Mr. H. Nicholson (to whose previous 
exertions the well-going of the oratorio was chiefly indebted), and 
the recitatives were played with skill and care by Mr. W. F. 
Reed. The chorus, under the respective leadership of Miss 
Deacon, Mrs. Rowlett, Messrs. Royce, Briggs, Branstone, &c., 
was all that could be desired; every point was well rendered, 
the parts capitally balanced, and each chorus given with admi- 
rable precision. The soft choral accompaniment to the duett 
‘* By thee with bliss,’’ was charmingly sung. Miss Deacon sa 
the second treble solos with good effect; and Mr. Lohr filled in 
the harmonies judiciously and well on the harmonium. Mr. 
Alfred Nicholson filled the arduous post of conductor with great 
ability, and by his care and energy contributed greatly to the 
successful issue of the undertaking.—( Leicester Guardian:) 

Messrs. Nicholson and T. Chapman Browne have made arrange- 
ments with Mr: Lumley, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, for a 
concert on Tuesday next, on which occasion the artistes belonging 
to that establishment will make their first appearance in Leicester. 

LOUTH.—The last concert of the series in connexion with the 
Floral Society took place in the Town-hall on Friday, the 11th 
instant, the Musical Union again rendering most efficient aid. A 
wa aa “yer reper of . overture to Italiana in Algieri, 

e concert, and was followed by Rimbault’s part- 
“* The Countryman,” ‘in which ee voices of the juvenile cabaabiees 
figured ver nently, and called forth 
rat oa “The Pride of the Village Waltzes,” by Mr. 
John illey, of Liverpool, were here first introduced to the 
public of his native town, and met with that meed of praise their | 
sparkling and character really demands. we may 


upon him. ‘* Now is the Month of Maying” next occupied the 
attention of the audience and was favourably received, when the 
first part of the concert closed with D’Albert’s ‘Court of St, 
James’ Quadrilles,”’ in which a slight liberty was taken with the 
author’s handiwork, by the choir singing ‘* Glorious Apollo "’ in 
the last figure. The second part commenced with Auber's 
overture to Masaniello, which was very créditably performed, 
then followed ‘*'The Soldier's Polka,’ which was succeeded by 
Elizabeth Stirling’s part-song, ‘‘ All among the barley,’’ in 
which the lads gained a complete triumph, and were most enthu- 
siastically encored, and again acquitted themselves most admi- 
rably. The attention of the audience was next called to a solo 
on the ‘ pastoral tibia’’ or ‘‘ Picco whistle,”’ performed by Mr. 
Thomas Willey, who, on this tiny instrument, ‘‘ discoursed some 
excellent music.’ The subject was ‘‘Bid me discourse,’ which 
so pleased that a rapturous encore was the result, when this 
Picco the second gratified his audience with a medley of airs, and 
again brought down thunders of applause. The madrigal, ‘‘ Oh 
brave were England’s mailed knights,”’ was next well sung, and 
‘The Emperor Galop ’’ was succeeded by the National Anthem, 
without which we believe the loyalty of the concert-going people 
of our little town would cause quite an uproar. Notwithstanding 
the unfavourable state of the weather the large room in the Hall 
was well filled, and all appeared to be greatly gratified with this 
attempt of the Musical Union to please. 


LONG WITTENHAM (near Abingdon).— A concert was given 
here on Friday, the 11th instant. The chief noticeable feature 
was a carefully-trained choir of thirty-five voices, who sang the 
‘Lift up your heads’? and ‘‘Hallelujah’’ of Handel: also, 
‘¢ Here in cool grot’’ (Lord Mornington), ‘¢Vadasi via di qua’’ 
a, ‘“‘From Oberon’’ (R. J. 5. Stevens), and ‘The 

illage Choristers’? (Moscheles), with at accuracy. The 
selection was interspersed with a few solos. The management 
was undertaken by Mr. Bezant, of Abingdon. 


SUNDERLAND.—The Wear Royal Yacht Club band, assisted by 
Messrs. Ashton, Bates, and Lambert, of the Durham Cathedral 
choir, gave a vocal and instrumental concert in the Royal Lyceum 
Theatre, on Monday week, under the immediate patronage of the 
Mayor and Corporation, Sir Hedworth and the Hon. Lady 
Williamson, and the members of the Wear Royal Yacht Club, 
which, coupled with the fact that this brass band has carried off 
the first prize in no less than four out of five great musical 
contests in different parts of the country, and that it has given so 
many gratuitous treats in our ‘*People’s Park’’ during the last 
summer, assured us the public would come forward and demon- 
strate their appreciation of such laudable endeavours by a bumper 
—and we were right in our conjecture, as every part of the 
house was well filled. The concert opened with the overture to 
Stradella (Flotow) by the band (numbering 18 performers, 
including their conductor, Mr. R. De Lacy), and was rendered 
most effectively. The vocal trio, “Up quit thy Bower,” 
(Richards) was very well sung by the gentlemen of the Durham 
Cathedral choir. Song, ‘‘ All is lost now’’ (Bellini) substituted 
for ** Under the Greenwood Tree,” was most ably and artistically 
given by Mr. Ashton ; the recitative was delivered with that 


ng | energetic yet expressive declamation so requisite in the pene wf 


tation of this fine scena, the allegro movement ‘Still so gen 

was also beautifully sung, and brought down great applause, and 
a well-merited encore. eon cay reat he Exile’s 
Lament” (Koenig) was played by Mr. Ticehurst im a masterly 


style, and with a fine intonation; the band ace iment was, 
however, not only too heavy to admit of Mr. T' "s varied 


grand | expression in this beautiful melody, but, being an accompaniment 


of similar a to that on which the ‘solo sn : 

would not admit of its standing out: sufficiently promi: withou 

being too noisy. The song, ‘‘ The Tem * (Horsley), was 
artistically 


In the second taios;  Seeet the though" (Lind- 





judge by this, his essay, @ very promising future is opening 


paintner), and “ shall we three meet , myer, 
were ‘nottcotively rendered. ‘Mr. Bates Cs naa not 
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voice: there was a want of sufficient vocal power on his part to 
balance the harmony, which ina trio must always prove fatal. 
The quadrilles ‘* Bonnie Dundee’’ (D' Albert), were very good 
in their way. ‘* The Lonely Harp’’ (Cowell), was beautifully 
and effectively sung by Mr. Ashton. A duett from Vorma was 
then performed by the band. The National Anthem concluded 
this most successful concert. 

SHELTON.—On Sunday week two sermons were preached in aid 
of the choir expenses. Full cathedral service was performed. 
The anthems were ‘‘ Behold how good and joyful,”’ and ‘I will 
always give thanks.’’ 

STOCKTON.—Mr. J. W. Benson opened the theatre for the 
season on Thursday week. 

SUNDERLAND,—The Royal Lyceum Theatre opened, for the 
fourth season under Mr. Dayis’s management, on Monday last. 
The Tempest was produced. 

On the 8th October ‘the artistes of Her Majesty’s Theatre ap- 
pear for one night in Italian opera. La Traviata is the work 
chosen. 

The performances of Mr. R, De Lacy’s band on Building Hill 
were brought to a close on Monday week. 

SWANSEA.—A new harmonium has been placed in St. Peter's, 
a little country church recently erected, three miles from Swansea. 
It was lately **opened’’ by Mr. G. Allen, and the choir of St. 
Mary’s performed the choral services. Anthems by Cherubini, 
Mendelssohn, and Mozart, were very creditably sung. 





MUSICA CON FUOCO. 

The commissioner appointed to inquire into the state of the 
population of the mining districts, thus speaks of the share which 
music has in the recreation of the Clay Cross colliery operatives :— 

‘*The agreeable resource of music enters largely into the fund 
of rational amusement promoted by the company for the benefit of 
their workpeople. A band, and a choral society, composed 
entirely of young persons engaged in and about the works, have 
each attained no inconsiderable skill, as was shown on a recent 
occasion, when the selections at a concert in the public hall con- 
sisted of many of the finest and most popular portions of The 
Messiah,”’ 
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**Tuxn Lire or Hanpet,’’ by Victor Schelcher. Triibner 


and Co. 
(Continued from page 394. ) 

The ‘* Water Music’’ certainly has deserved a better fate than 
the comparative oblivion into which it has sunk. The instru- 
ments for which it was written are nct now reckoned specimens 
of antiquity, and we are ata loss to account for the neglect of 
some of the most graceful and pleasing instrumental music which 
Iiandel ever wrote. The noisy and bustling rowte which the 
Lord Mayor's state barge takes each foggy and dreary Novem- 
ber would be ill calculated for the accompaniment of music of a 
somewhat delicate texture, but we should imagine that there are 
numerous aquatic excursions taking place in different parts of the 
country, where such a band might Be organized, and this really 
beautiful music played. At all events the admirers of Handel 
might be allowed a hearing of his “Water’’ pieces in the con- 
cert-rooms, Previously to the first performance of the ‘“‘ Water 
Music," Handel’s opera of Amadigi had made its appearance at 
the theatre in the Haymarket. It is one of the finest of his early 
operas, but it did not escape the burlesque which at this period 
inevitably followed any serious production. At the theatre in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, a travestie came out, ‘‘ with all the sink- 
ings, flyings, and usual decorations.” Burney, so says M. 
Schoelcher, ascribes to Handel the introduction of the violins 
playing in octaves, which so-called invention appeared in the 
opera of Amadigi, although this octave-writing may be found in 
the /esurreczione, produced in Rome seven years before. 

Handel now went to Hanover, and the biographer conjectures 
that his oratorio, Zhe Passion, written to German words, was com- 
posed about this time: however, there is little brought forward in 





can be found of any works having been written by this most 
fertile of composers during the year 1717, in which he was 
absent from England. ‘To imagine for a moment that he could 
have been idle at this time would be truly inconsistent. Pro- 
bably the German chronicles are not very lasting, and M, 
Scheelcher has failed to trace the date of compositions which we 
may not unreasonably imagine were penned during this residence 
at Hanover. The Passion is a work ot great dimensions, con- 
sisting of fifty-five morceaur; the fact of the oratorio being 
dramatic, and our Saviour being the chief personage introduced, 
is suflicient to account for its shelvement. ; 
The estate called Cannons, the seat of the Duke 'of Chandos, 
was near the village of Edgeware, and the mansion was of a 
princely kind, Its grandeur was thus hinted at in a work by 
Miss Spence, entitled A Journey through England :— 

“The palace of the Duke of Chandos was erected in the eighteenth 
century. This magnificent structure, with its decorations and furniture, 
cost £230,000. The pillars of the great hall were of marble, as were 
the steps of the principal staircase, each step consisting of one piece 
twenty-two feet long. The establishment of the household was not 
inferior to the splendour of the habitation. Notwithstanding the three 
successive shocks which his fortune received by his concern in the 
African company, and the Mississippi and South Sea speculations in 
1718, 1719, 1720, the duke lived in splendour at Cannons till his death 
in 1744, rather as the presumptive heir to a diadem than as one of her 
Majesty’s subjects. So extraordinary, indeed, was his style of living, 
that he was designated “ the Grand Duke.” 

The Chandos chapel, furnished in Italian style, was nume- 
rously attended by the nobility and gentry of the metropolis. 
The ‘¢¢ chapel-master ”’ (a strange term, which all our readers 
know is applied by the Germans to the director of the music at 
the chapels of the continental potentates) was Dr. Pepusch, who 
undemurringly resigned his post in favour of Handel, at the 
duke’s request. We are inclined to the opinion that a modern 
resignation would not be tendered without some demurrance, 
to say the least, if not a goodly amount of growlery. Why the 
anthems which Handel wrote during his two years’ stay at 
Cannons, and which are well known as the ‘‘ Chandos Anthems,” 
are never performed in these days is perfectly inexplicable. ‘The 
operas of Handel, though probably occasioning, at the time of 
their production, more excitement amongst musical connoisseurs 
than his sacred works, are not at all suitable to our modern 
requirements, but the majority of his compositions for the church 
—in common with The Messiah, Judas Maccabeus, Israel in 
Egypt, and other grand oratorios—are such as would be readily 
accepted by the audiences of the present day. These anthems 
consist, like the generality of the oratorios of Handel, chiefly of 
solos and choruses. The only trio to be found in the twelve 
anthems is in No. 7, ‘*Thou rulest the raging of the sea,’’ and 
there is but one quartett. So astonishingly effective as are the 
concerted vocal pieces of Handel—witness, ‘‘The flocks shall 
leave the mountains’’ in Acis and Galatea, and the dramatic 
trio in Solomon—we cannot but regret that he should have left 
us so few models of an important style of composition. 

A reference to some minor sacred music by Handel, the words 
of which were written by a member of the Wesley family, leads 
M. Scheelcher to speak of the late Samuel Wesley in ridiculously 
slighting terms, beginning thus:—‘‘‘This Samuel Wesley (whose 
name and works were extinguished with his life) is a memorable 
example of an abortive vocation.’’ He proceeds to state that at 
three years of age he improvised upon the organ (!! !) and that 
when eight years old he had completed an oratorio entitled Ruth. 

The marvellous talent of Wesley for improvisation 1s quite a 
matter of history, and it is over-venturesome for M. Scheelcher 
to state so positively that he left no name behind him. His works 
for the organ are still held in great esteem by the adherers to the 
GG compass, and the present Dr. Wesley, of Winchester, though 
a musician of undoubted and considerable talent, probably owes 
somewhat of his present position to the fact of his bearing a name 
which was familiar to every musical student. We cannot there- 
fore subscribe to M. Scheelcher’s parenthesis, ‘‘(whose name 
and works were extinguished with his life).’’ Supposing that 
such a work as a musical (historical) catechism existed, and such 
a question occurred as the following ;—‘‘ Have any great organ- 
ists flourished in England ?’’—would not the reply be to this 
effect? ‘*Yes: one in particular, at the commencement of “ 

mt century, known as ‘Sam’ Wesley. His power © 





support of this conjecture. It is rather strange that no record 
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movements, and other /egitimate writings for the organ, are still 
much esteemed.’’ Some of M. Scheeleher’s digressions are 
highly interesting, but they are not positively necessary, and 
such a statement as that upon which we have commented might 
as well have been omitted from ‘‘The Life of Handel.” 
England possesses better executants upon the organ than any 
country, and the memory of some of our departed organists is 
more venerated by us than M. Schcelcher seems to imagine. 

We now come to Handel’s career as an operatic director and 
manager. 








Hoveigqn. 


Madame Ristori is at Paris, on her way to Madrid, where she 
is to receive £800 for a month’s engagement. Her hotel and 
travelling expenses are to be paid for her, and an equipage placed 
at her disposal during the period of her engagement. ‘The stage, 
after all, is not a bad profession. Mrs. Micawber herself would 
consider it ‘* remunerative’’ on such terms. 


= §ieanor Borrestnt is in Brussels, amusing himself to great ad- 
vantage by concert-playing, en route for Russia. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—o— 
WEBER’S LAST WALTZ. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL GAZETTE.” 


Sir,—In your notice of twelve classical waltzes arranged by Carl 
Engel, you express embarrassment as to the cause of the attribution of 
No, 7 to Weber. The anecdote I now lay before you I had from a 
party whose veracity is impugnible, and whose motive for discreet 
silence at the time is obvious. Very shortly previous to the decease of 
the no less amiable than talented Weber, a lady of high rank and 
fashion called at the residence of his esteemed friend and host, the 
present Sir George Smart, and intimated her anxious desire for a per- 
sonal interview with the illustrious composer and invalid. Sir George’s 
earnest representation of poor Weber’s unfitness for the reception of 
such a visitor was utterly unavailing, and the noble devotee of genius 
at length found herself in the sick man’s chamber. The immediate 
object of the courtly dame was speedily developed by her request that 
one of her servants might bring from her carriage a gorgeous album, in 
which “dear Mr. Weber would inscribe, however brief, a morceau 
autographique of his brilliant imagination.” Weber, like many quietists, 
had a spice of humour in him, and was equally struck by the selfishness 
and eccentric incongruity of the noble applicant. Finding the fair 
dame of quality insensible to any plea which his obvious position and 
aspect too plainly indicated, he prevailed upon her to waive her first 
wish for the fulfilment of her request, then and there, and assured her of 
the transmittal of the volume in the course of a day to. her residence. 
Weber, on her departure, after as much jocularity as his state could 
afford, transcribed the beautiful waltz in question as a comie revenge 
for the egregiously unfeeling request, conscious that his own character 
no less than the notoriety of the air in Germany would efféctually 
shield him from the imputations of either plagiary or deception, 

ours, 
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French axp Tranian Orrra Comparep.—Dramatic senti- 
ment is not evinced by an Italian audience, like the French. In 
Franee the amateur present at the commencement of the perfor- 
mance may be found napping sometimes, but sits the piece out, 
and only rises between the acts. It is notsoin Italy. Each 
box, far more capacious than those of our theatres, is preceded 
by a saloon. This saloon is the place of réunion where the great 
families of the city receive their friends. They play at cards and 
eat ices there. en the ritournelle of a favourite cavatina is 
heard they quit the saloon and enter the box, from which they 
retire to resume their game at cards as soon as the cantatrice has 
finished her last roulade. It is very rarely that they give them- 
selves. the trouble to hear a chorus or morceau d’ ensemble. The 

ra with our nei 
of which the poem 
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heard. Under such circumstances, it may be equally well under- 
stood that Italians value very little the poem, or /ibrette, nor care 
how much historical truth 1s perverted with impunity, or that 
there exists no connection in the scenes. Correctness of costume 
is equally disregarded. Provided that they do not fail in their 
vocalization, whether Adgardo or Otello appears asa Turk in a 
masquerade, or in a yellow pourpoint, violet-coloured boots, and 
agreen mantle, is a matter of indifference to them. It is:in the 
latter costume that we sometimes see the lover of Lute present 
himself on the stage. It may be conceived that, with similar dis- 
positions, the Italians cannot appreciate in their ensemble. the 
great works of the French and German schools,—Zeon Kreutzer. 
Vocauists orr THE Srace.—A local paper says—Last week a 
arty of well-known opera singers, comprising among others, 
dile. Piccolomini, Sig. Belletti, and Sig. Giuglini, visited 
Bristol, and no small wonder and amusement was caused to the 
Bristolians from the fact that Giuglini, “the great tenor,”’ as 
he is called, passed his time daily in flying a kite with three tails 
on the downs at Clifton. The talented singers were surprised to 
hear that the reception of the Russian guns presented by Lord 
Panmure to ‘‘ the city of merchant princes*’ had been a very cold 
affair, and they determined to celebrate the event in a rather 
singular fashion. (Giuglini purchased a large quantity of fireworks, 
and one night, after the theatre was closed, Madlle. Piccolomini, 
and Madlles. Fazio and Poma, Signori Belart, Belletti, Bene- 
ventano, Rossi, Giuglini, and Mercuriali, repaired to the summit 
of Brandon-hill, where, in close propinquity to the guns, they 
amused themselves with letting off the fireworks and singing. 
They brought their impromptu gala to a conclusion by singing 
‘¢God save the Queen.’ ated of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood were of course awakened, and drawn to the spot by the 
proceedings. The efforts of the vocalists were said to greatly 
exceed their most brilliant displays when on ‘‘ the boards.”’ 
American Gossip rrom Lonpoy.—The Vew York Tribune has 
letters from Mr. Bayard ‘Taylor (an American writer of travels) 
written in the usual intense style of Transatlantic description. 
Speaking of Mr. Costa at the Handel Festival, he says :—‘‘ I kept 
my eye on the leader, De Costa, whose single arm controlled the 
whirlwind. He lifted it, like Moses, and the plagues fell upon 
Egypt; he waved it, and the hailstones smote, crashing upon the 
highways and the temple roofs; he stretched it forth, and the 
Red Sea waves parted, and closed again on the chariots of 
Pharaoh. Following him, [ trod in the thunder marches of the 
twofold chorus, and stood in the central calm of the stormy whirls 
of sound.”’ 

Herr Sravpicr.—At a concert given by the Imperial Lunatic 
Asylum of Vienna, on the birthday of the Emperor, the cele- 
brated singer Staudigl was present. It is already known that he 
has been for some time under treatment in this institution, and 
his appearance gave great delight to all present, which was in- 
creased when afterwards, in the presence of a small circle of 
friends, Staudigl sang the ‘“‘ Wanderer ”’ of Schubert, with such 
depth of feeling and expression as affected many of his hearers 
even to tears. 

A Musicat Tetecrarn.—The France Musicale gives an in- 
teresting account of some experiments made in presence of the 
Emperor when at Plombiers, to test the efficiency of M. Sudre’s 
plan for transmitting signals to the roves of an army or navy, by 
means of musical sounds. M. Sudre, whatever may be the merits 
of his invention, at least deserves the prai of perseverance, as 
we remember him giving a public exhibition of the effects of his 
system twenty years back in the concert-room of the Italian 

pera at London. The above-named journal, says:—-‘t D 
the Emperor’s stay, M. Sudre, the inventor of what is 
téléphonie, or the art of transmitting crab phrases by sound, 
had with his wife the honour of exhibiting before his, Majesty. 
Placing himself in the middle of the saloon, he ann that 
he would with his violin express. any phrase, his Majesty, might 

ease to dictate to him in such a manner 9s to enable Mdme. 








dre, who was seated at the further end of, the room among a 
group of ladies, to say what it meant., eror ii 
wrote on @ seats Pree ee eee qui fut roi, fut 
un soldat’ Beare, and M, Sudre p afew, Bin 
phrase word for, wor: ‘was than made it 
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and M. Sudre, after reading the che, pronounced without any 


intonation of voice certain’ notes. Mdme. Sudre at once’ gave 
the words correctly. Experiments in téléphonie were made. 
M. Sudre’s system reduces the transmission of signals to three 
sounds, expressed by the trumpet, the drum, or the,cannon ; or 
in the event of high winds preventing sounds from being heard, 
to three signs. The Emperor gave the order ‘ Construct bat- 
teries on the height,’. and.M. Sudre produced three sounds on 
the clarion ;; Mdme. Sudre at once repeated the phrase. Another 
order given by General Espinasse was repeated by the drum, and 
translated instantaneously by the lady. The order ‘Let the 
artillery paralyze the fire of the enemy's battery,’ was trans- 
mitted by taps on the table to imitate cannon, and was in 
like manner at once repeated by Mdme. Sudre. The Em- 
peror asked if proper names, and the names of towns, 
could , be transmitted by the system, and, being answered 
in. the affirmative, ,wrote’ the name of _Nabuchodonosor ; 
some sounds from the’ trumpet enabled Mdme. Sudre to re- 





at tthe n aloud. » In aadition these, experim 
and ‘Mdme. ‘Sudre exhibited? a aa which’ t > be. ~ 

ented for enabling deaf and. damb persons’ to communicate by 
cigus, which system has been ‘favourably reported on by the In- 
stitute. =" the Emperor’s order the phrase ‘Il fait horrible- 
ment chaud’’ was written, and M. Sudre, spreading out the 
fingers of his left hand, which were supposed to represent musi- 
cal notes, with the finger of his right hand pointed to some of 
them. Madame Sudre, without a second’ s delay, pronounced 
the phrase aloud. A still more curious experiment followed— 
the act of making a blind person communicate with a deaf and 
dumb one. M. Sudre, taking his wife’s hand, touched her fin- 
gers, and enabled her to repeat the question, ‘* Quelle est la 
vertu des eaux de Plombiéres?*’ which the Emperor wrote. 
The Emperor expressed his satisfaction at what he had witnessed. 
He then graciously invited Madame Sudre to sing one or two 
morceaus, ‘after which his Majesty disniiesed her wih her husband 
with marks of his munificence."” 
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MDLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’s great 


FALLS OF NIAGARA, daily, from 10 
to 5, at 96, Gracechurch-street. "The Exhibition of 
this extraordinary PICTURE will shortly CLOSE. 
—Lioyd, Brothers, and Co. . 


THEATRE ROYAL; DRURY LANE— 


Lessee Mr. E. T. Smith. —ExtraN ight for the Benefit 
of the Indian Fund, Monday, ‘September 28, -1857,— 
It is the intention of Mr, E. 7. Smith, the Lessee, to 
give the night’s receipts:at this National. Theatre to 





‘PICTURE of the HORSE FAIR.—Messrs. P..and 
‘D. Colnachi and Co. beg to announce that the above 
*PICTU RE is now on VIEW, at the German Gallery, 
- 168, New, Bond+street, from 9 to 6, for a limited pe- 


MOSCOW.—BURFORD's PANORAMA 


is NOW OPEN. A magnificent panorama of Moscow, 
with the gorgeous entry ofthe Emperor Alexander II. 


the.fund now being raised forthe BENEFIT of, ‘the 
SUFFERERS in INDIA. The atrocities committed 
there on life and property are —_ painful, and 
‘needless to recapitulate. Persons of rank k and sta- 


riod. Admission, 1s. 


FLEMISH SCHOOL of PAINTING.— 
‘The FIRST EXHIBITION’ of PICTURES ‘by mo- 
dern artists of: the Flemish School ‘at the Gallery, 
121, Pall-mall.. Open daily, from,10 till 5. Admission 
“1s. each, Catalogue 6d.—VAN DEN BROECK, Sec. 


ADAM and‘EVE, by J. Van ‘LERIUS. 


This grand work, the companion of which is in the 
(possession of Her Majesty, at La ere is on VIEW 
_ free) at 60, St. Paul’s churchyard hs 











PHOTOGRAPHIC SOC 
Now Open, the FOURTH ANNUALEXHIBITION 
of the PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIBRTY, at the Gallery 
of the Painters in Water Colours, 5,.; Pall- Mall East. 
_—7Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 


THE BATTLE ’ OF BALACLAVA— 
Mr. SANT’s great PICTURE, the'Barl of Cardigan 
describing ‘the Battle) of Balaclava to: the: Royal 
Family dt Windsor Castle, and containing portraits 
of H.R.H. the Pringe Consort, the, Prince of Wales, 
Prince Alfred,*Pfitice ‘Arthur, the Prinéess ‘Royal, 
the Princess Alice, the Princess, Helena, the Princess 
Louisa, the Duchess of Wellington, "the Earl of 
‘Oardigan, and- Lord Rivers. Is now ON’ VIEW 
a Palle = 5, at Messrs. Henry Graves and Co.’s, 
all-ma’ 


ay 





CHARLES OKEY’s Parisians at home. 
—Paris—Baden—Wildbad—Piano— Burlesque ‘and 
‘Rough Sketches.: Wednesday and ‘every: evening, 
except Saturday, at 8; Tuesday and Saturday morn- 
ings at 2}. Seats, 1s.; stalls, 2s.—Lowther Arcade 
-Rooms, Adelaide-street; Charing-cross. 


.BURFORD’s .PANORAMA.—SIERRA 
LEONE.— This beautiful and Bosco san Panorama 
is now OPEN to the public, Moscow and the Ber- 
nese Alps continue on view. Admission to each, 1s. 
Open from 10 till dusk.—Leicester-square. 











St. Petersburg and the Bernese Alps are still open. 
Admission to each 1s. Open from Ten till dusk.— 
Leicester-square. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
and Collection of Building Materialsand Inv entions,’ 
‘Suffolk-street, Pallmall east.—Open from 9 till dusk. 
—Admission 1s; or! a he tickets, at all times 

JAS! EDMBSTON, Jun,” § Hon. Secs. 


RUSSIA : | its‘ Palaces: and ‘its’ People. 
—GREAT Syose.: Léicester-square.—A) new and 
magnificent DIORAMA, in: 40 immense tableaux, of 
Russian Scenery, with novel. scenic effects, and the 
sites and scenes of the memorable events of the late 
campaign—The: Ural Mountaitis—Nijni Novogorod 
during the Fair—Panorama of “St.7 etersburg and 
Moscow—The Coronation of the Czar in the Grand 
Cathedral of the Assumption... Explanatory lectures 
at 3 ond 8. Admiggion ah wr whole building! 1 ** 

















“Theatrical Announcements, 


THEATRE: ROYAL, , HAYMARKET. et 


Third appeararice in this counthy of Mrs. Catherine 
Sinclair: in the, character of : Lady}Teazle—THIS: 
EVENING, to commgnos prey montoely 4 i) af with CANDAL,, 
dan’s poke of T SCHOOL F 

Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. Chippendales ie Bonga’ 
Backbite, - Mr. Buckstono; Joseph’ ‘Surface,’ Ls 
Howe; Charles Surface . Farren ; Me Corny 
Clark; Sir Oliver,’ Mr: any Crabtree, Com 
ton; ‘Teazle,; Mrs, Catherine. ‘Stale; mp 
Sneerwe » Mrs. Poynter; Maria, M Hide Brindt King ¢ 
and Mrs. Candour,/Miss Talbo wie = (by: 
A 


‘albot. 
desire), the comedy of A CURE POR’ 
which Mr, Buckstone will sustain his,orig 
racter‘of Mr. Sadgrove (a disappointed lover), Con- 
etttes wah cee Deg ster of PTHE SWISS COT- 
TAGE, gegh and Wednesday ‘in 
next week (in consgaence of their great attraction) 


i, Much Ado About’ Nothing and the comedy of Vic-* 
ms. 


“origi 
ie farces' of U 


tion, together with tradesmen and others, have . 4 
at.once reduced from respectability to poverty, irre- 
spective of the loss of those nearest and dearest to 
them. .Mr. Smith -hopes.that by the assistance of 
the: «public he may be enabled to make a substantial 
donation to the fund. As it is presu many ladies 
and gentlemen in the “profession may be anxious 
and: willing to give them services (in ‘conjunction 
with the company now en i, who have kindly 
offered shely Sratnitous at rward so desirable 
an object, M T. Smit will be’ glad to hear’ from 
artistes: so niling to. assist’ without delay.’ Th the 
meantime boxes, stalls, and places may be secured at 
Pe. oe of the theatre, any at the ae 

raries, 


THEATRE. ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 

will o + Monday next, for. six nights, with’ fF 
Sane tragedian, in AN NEW WA 

ir ;Giles’ pe ly Mr 





Rober 

TO PAY OLD HBTS. 
Roberts. (his fe appearance ; in England). 
Smith, in introducing a popular actor of the United 
States to the notice of the. public, on'the ‘boards of 
the ‘national theatre, in a one of Shaks: mn 
characters, feels assured that the same conside on 
will be granted to a stranger that:is in every case 
liberally bestowed on the artistes’ of, Great Britain 
‘visiting the ‘Transatlantic citiés—the’ united ‘coun- 
tries forming ‘but one'stage for the develo oe of 
talent and.enterprize. Prices :—Upper,gallery, 6d. 
lower gallery, 1s.; uber. haps: As. 6 3 pit, 95.; 
boxes (first orale) 2s. dress circle, 8s, + private 
boxes, .10s. ‘6d. and’ Pigs 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE— 
MR. BELTON; having returned from the ange 





States apd tbe Canadas, will sep alanine 
ance jn London for e two yee 28 Tane’ 


tember 21, at the Theatre Ro; 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHIA 
Great Attraction.—Second Week of Mr: 'T. P. Coo! . 
Revival of the celebrated nautical drama ot ae 
ba in which Mr. T, P. Cooke: in Thoser 

nal erent eee m. Conn hoger 
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GREAT UNITED STATES CIRCUS, consisti 
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